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Earned Degrees Conferred by Institutions 
of Higher Education, 1948-49 


HE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES of 

the United States last year graduated their 
largest classes in the history of higher education. 
Approximately 423,000 students received degrees 
during 1948-49, which represents an increase of 32.6 
percent more than 1947-48, and almost 95 percent 
higher than the peak prewar year of 1939-40. 

Final returns to the second annual survey of 
earned degrees carried on by the Office of Education 
show that 366,634 bachelor’s and first professional 
degrees were granted during 1948-49. Master’s and 
second professional degrees numbered 50,827, and 
doctor’s degrees 5,293. 

In 1948-49 there were 1,259 institutions of higher 
learning which conferred the baccalaureate or higher 
degrees. Of this number reports were obtained from 
all but 27 institutions. The nonresponding schools 
were all relatively small institutions, the estimated 
bachelor’s degrees for the entire group being some- 
what less than 2,300. This estimate is included in 
order to present an all-inclusive national total. 


Men and Women 


The impact of the large number of veteran students 
is illustrated by the large increase in the number of 
men earning their first degrees. Compared with 
175,987 in 1947-48, the figure for 1948-49 (264,168) 
shows an increase of almost 50 percent. The num- 
ber of women earning first degrees increased about 
7 percent over 1947-48. 

Significant gains were registered in the number of 
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students receiving the master’s degree. In 1948-49, 
about 22 percent more men and 15 percent more 
women received the degree than in 1947-48. 

On the doctor’s level, almost all of the gain was 
due to the increased number of men receiving degrees. 


Degrees ky Types of Institutions 


For pu.. :s of this survey the degree-granting 
institutions have been classified into six major types. 
These classifications represent a compromise between 
the desire to report the most meaningful statistics 
and the practical necessity for holding the number 
of categories to a minimum. The scheme em- 
ployed parallels that in the fall enrollment surveys.' 

The large universities, numbering 130, provide the 
greatest numerical gain in the number of bachelor’s 
degrees—200,110 against 156,064 in 1947-48. The 
largest percentage increase was registered by the 
independent technical schools from which 64.9 per- 
cent more students received their first degrees in 
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Course in Problems in American Civilization 


EPRESENTING “a deliberate abandonment of 

the customary survey approach on the intro- 
ductory level and the substitution of attention to a 
limited number of significant problems in American 
culture,” a course entitled “Problems in American 
Civilization” was begun last year at Amherst College. 
Twelve problems were covered last year. 


General Procedure 

Unique in that it seeks to integrate the social 
sciences by the study of specific problems, the course 
draws its teachers from the fields of economics, his- 
tory, political science, English, and philosophy. All 
sophomores are required to take the course. Every 
effort is made to achieve a balance of lectures, 
seminars or “laboratory” periods, and study time. 
Each problem is treated during a 2- or 3-week 
interval, which includes 6 to 8 lectures and a 2-hour 
discussion session. ‘The seminars provide the focal 
point and are limited to 17 students at a meeting. 
In this way students are given an opportunity to 
discuss and examine the issues involved and to de- 
velop independent and informed judgments on them. 

Eight professors on the Amherst faculty deliver 
lectures regularly during the year. Supplementing 
these lectures is a series given by professors from 
other departments and from outside colleges. 
Further light is thrown on controversial historical 
problems by visitors representing business, labor, 
journalism, and other fields. 

Studied last year were such diverse problems as 
“the causes of the Civil War,” “was John D. Rocke- 
feller a constructive businessman or a robber baron?” 
and “should Congress enact a civil-rights bill?” 


Typical Example 

A typical problem studied by the 260 sophomores 
was that dealing with the question of civil rights. 
Before beginning work every student was given an 
assignment sheet outlining in detail the nature of 
the problem, lecture topics, seminar meeting time, 
and required reading material. The question put 
to the student was, “Should the Eighty-first Con- 
gress enact into law those recommendations of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights that require 
Federal legislation?” After attending the lectures 
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each student was asked to write a short paper stating 
the main issue involved and describing and defending 
his position on the issue. 

Reading assignments were designed to stimulate 
original thinking. Contrasting opinions on civil 
rights were presented in a speech by Senator John 
C. Stennis defending the poll tax and the report 
of the President’s Committee stating that “the 
national government must take the lead in safe. 
guarding the civil rights of all Americans.” Other 
reading included articles by Gunnar Myrdal and 
excerpts from The Souls of Black Folk, by W. E. B. 
DuBois. Also assigned were articles by newspaper- 
man Ray Sprigle entitled “In the Land of Jim Crow,” 
and a reply to his articles by Hodding Carter, a 
southern editor. 

Sociological, political, and economic aspects of the 
civil rights problem were presented by three Amherst 
professors in the lecture periods. Adding to thes 
background talks were lectures by two men outside 
the college, representing conflicting points of view on 
civil rights legislation. 

Following the lectures students met in the seminar 
sessions to discuss with one another and the pro 
fessor the conclusions which they had reached in 
their papers. The civil rights question was d 
unusual interest to the Amherst student body because 
of the national character of the enrollment and the 
publicity which the subject was receiving last winter 
in the press. 

The procedure of lectures, reading, papers, and 
seminars is followed in much the same way in dealing 
with the rest of the American problems. Flexibility 
is a feature of the course. Changes in topics covered 
will be made each year. 


Objective 

Cooperation for learning is the basic theme of tht 
new course. The emphasis is “on training men 
think well and clearly, to be critical in their approa¢l, 
and to be flexible in their techniques.” Every effort 
is made to encourage effective student-teacher cot 
tact and independent thinking, so as best to fulfil 
the goals of “excellence and smallness” which tk 
college seeks to foster under its new curriculum. 
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Curriculum Innovations in General Education 
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NOWLEDGE concerning general education in 

colleges and universities will be materially ad- 
vanced by a series of publications, the fourth of 
which has just been issued under the title Com- 
munication in General Education. The project 
reported in these publications was begun in October 
1947 under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 
It was directed by Earl J. McGrath, then dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts at the State University of 
Iowa and now United States Commissioner of 
Education. 


Purpose of the Project 


The project represents an effort to study and report 
on the plans and practices of general education in 
operation in representative colleges and universities. 
Perhaps the more notable innovations in higher 
education in recent years have to do with general 
education, that form of education which, according 
to Dr. McGrath “prepares young people for their 
common activities as citizens in a free society.” 
Concerning the objectives of general education, he 
wuggests, there seems to be increasing agreement, 
but wide divergence of opinion exists with regard 
to the means that should be employed to reach the 
desired goals. Courses of study, teaching methods, 
and examining procedures vary considerably from 
jlace to place. The objective, then, of the project 
s, through a series of reports on current practices, 
to assist in clarifying the main issues in this phase of 
tlucation and to help faculties devise more satis- 
factory programs of general studies. 


Method of Study 


The first step in the study consisted of visits to a 
umber of colleges and universities in which pro- 
sams of general education had been in operation 
it some years, such as the University of Chicago, 
te University of Florida, Columbia College (Colum- 
ia University), and Michigan State College. 
These visits involved discussions with faculty members 
ncerning their objectives, the types and organiza- 
ton of instructional materials used, the method of 
aching employed, the kinds of students for whom 
the instruction was designed, the evaluation of stu- 
dent progress, problems, and difficulties encountered 
providing the courses, evaluation of the courses, 
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and related matters. The visits provided oppor- 
tunity to attend classes and thus to observe various 
programs at first hand. 


The Reports 


The second step in the project was the preparation 
of the reports. From the beginning, it was planned 
to prepare a general comprehensive report. As the 
visits proceeded, however, it became clear (1) that 
a quick interchange of experience among institutions 
with regard to practices and problems of general 
education .would be highly desirable, and (2) that 
no definitive statement on general education could 
be prepared at this time without including detailed 


descriptions of the programs which have been 


adopted by the institutions and the courses now 
taught. Inasmuch as the general education move- 
ment is recent, considering the practice in all the 
colleges and universities in the United States, 
detailed descriptions of individual courses seemed 
to provide the best source materials for faculties 
seeking guidance, particularly those planning for the 
first time to give general education courses. It 
also seemed evident that the persons who could 
most accurately prepare those descriptions were the 
faculty members who had planned the courses 
and were currently teaching them. 

In accordance with these ideas four reports have 
been prepared. They consist of collections of 
statements edited by the director of the project. 
Each volume contains a variety of course descrip- 
tions from widely different types of institutions. 
State universities, large privately controlled uni- 
versities, liberal arts colleges, colleges for men, col- 
leges for women, coeducational institutions, techni- 
cal institutions, junior colleges, and teachers colleges 
are all represented in the four volumes. The list 
includes 35 institutions in 26 States. 

The views and practices in these institutions with 
regard to general education vary considerably. Dr. 
McGrath holds the view that there is not now, and 
perhaps never will be, a single best approach to the 
problem of general education in any of the various 
subject-matter areas. In accordance with his view, 
a general education program should be designed in 
terms of (1) the tradition of the individual institution, 
and (2) the abilities and_ backgrounds of the students 
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which the institution serves. The descriptions of the 
courses indicate how a considerable number of 
faculties have proceeded in developing their work. 
They will serve as authentic source materials for 
colleges and universities which are planning courses 
in gexeral education or revising their courses in this 


field. 


Four Volumes 


The four reports which have been issued to date 
are: 

1. Science in General Education, a volume on the physical and 
biological sciences, includes articles on (1) Science Courses in 
General Education, (2) The Single-Science Type of Scientific 
Appreciation Course, (3) Science Survey Courses in Secondary 
Schools, and (4) Trends in Science Courses in General Education, 
the last named being by the director of the project. It contains 
also descriptions of programs and courses in 20 colleges and 
universities. 

2. Social Science in General Education describes general educa- 
tion in social science in 21 colleges and universities and contains 
a summary article by the director on Trends in Social Science in 
General Education. 

3. The Humanities in General Education describes the humani- 
ties element in programs of general education in 19 colleges and 
universities. The summary article on Trends in the Humanities 
in General Education is by Robert F. Davidson. 

4. Communication in General Education shows the practices of 
10 colleges and universities in communication courses in general 
education. In 10 articles a number of more general aspects of 
instruction in communication are dealt with, such as the nature 
of symbols, the nature and function of oral communication, the 
nature of teaching communication to students, and graduate 
work for teachers of communication. The concluding article is 
on Self-Realization, Communication, and Aesthetic Experience. 


A fifth volume dealing with the fine arts in general 
education is in preparation. It is to be published 
some time during the current academic year. 

(For additional data concerning the published 
reports see the New Publications of this issue of 
HicHer Epucation.) 





Modern Ethical Issues at Colby 


A NEw course, Ethical Issues in the Modern World, 
is being offered by Colby College this fall. It is 
open to juniors and seniors and is taught jointly by 
the departments of philosophy and religion. The 
panel discussion method is being used, with all 
professors of the two departments participating. 

An effort will be made to define what ethical issues 
mean today and to show both the complexity and the 
tragedy involved in some of the choices. What, 
for example, entered into the decision to drop the 
bomb at Hiroshima? What moral considerations 
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were involved? What are some of the problems 
facing the commission for control of atomic energy? 
What are the rights and duties of the citizen at this 
point? 

The course considers the part religion plays today 
and whether the thinking of the great ancient philoso- 
phers is out of date. What is the role of the conscience 
in international affairs? In what circumstances jis 
war justified? Should scientists have a sense of sin, 
or should they be indifferent to the uses made of their 
discoveries? Other issues to be discussed include 
freedom and security, the rights of minorities, ethics 
of the family, the treatment of criminals, the code of 
business and of the professions. 





New Curriculum in Fuel Resources 


As THE FIRST STEP in the creation of its new depart- 
ment of fuel resources, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute this fall is offering courses in petroleum 
geology and petroleum’ geophysics. Additional 
courses covering the occurrence, production, and 
recovery of fuels of all types, including particularly 
petroleum, gas, oil shale, coal, and fissionable mate- 
rials, have been planned and will be offered later. 

The department’s integrated approach to the study 
of fuels marks a departure in engineering education. 
It will be accompanied by developments in graduate 
study and research in the field. Through the planned 
concentration of research and educational facilities 
at RPI new concepts and new values in fuel resources 
will be developed. 





Community Institute at Hiram 


Hiram Co.vece, for the sixth consecutive year, 
served on October 8 as host for the Annual Commv- 
nity Institute of Northeastern Ohio. The theme of 
the institute this year was the extensive school dis- 
trict reorganization now being promoted in Ohio. 
The college, while stating that its chief function is 
to help the young people entrusted to it for a liberal 
arts education, regards itself as having an obligation 
to be of service to its immediate community and to 
the other communities of the six northeastern Ohio 
counties. 

The themes emphasized and discussed by the 
institute in the past have been: The Small Com- 
munity (1944); Conservation (1945); The Family as 
a Fundamental Unit of Society (1946); Living and 
Making a Living in the Small Community (1947); 
The Small Community Examines Itself (1948). 
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Higher Education in International Understanding 


STES PARK, Colo., was the site of the most 
recent conference on the role of colleges and 
universities in promoting greater international 
understanding. More than 100 delegates were 
called together under the auspices of the American 
Council on Education in cooperation with 67 
national educational organizations, the Edward W. 
Hazen Foundation, and the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. They considered numerous 
phases of the educational problems involved in 
international understanding, and they urged com- 
pletion of a plan to create the first world’s associa- 
tion of institutions of higher learning.’ 

The work of the Estes Park conference was in a 
sense a continuation of the discussion of some of the 
problems considered at a number of previous meetings, 
such as the conference on higher education in Paris 
in 1937; the East-West Philosophers’ conferences in 
Hawaii in 1939 and 1949; the seminar on teacher 
training at Ashridge, England, in 1948; and the 


international conference of universities at Utrecht 
in 1948. 


National Coordinating Commission Recommended 


At the outset, the conference recognized the need 
for adequate and readily available information 
about international educational matters if colleges 
and universities are to improve their contributions 
in that area. To serve as a general clearinghouse 
for information and to coordinate the activities of 
organizations, public and private, lay and academic, 
the establishment of a National Coordinating Com- 
mission was recommended. The details of following 
up this recommendation were delegated to the 
American Council on Education, and plans for 
setting up the commission are already under way. 

The Coordinating Commission, when established, 
will be able to take necessary steps to assure wide- 
ipread consideration of the international association 
of universities proposed at Utrecht. Aspects of 
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*Chief, European Section, Division of Intern. 
tional Relations, Office of Education. 

**Associate Chief for Social Sciences, Division of Higher 
Education, Office of Education. 

'The final report of the conference, The Role of Colleges and Universities in 


International Understanding, edited by Howard Lee Nostrand and Francis J. 
drown, may be obtained through the American Council on Education at $1 a copy. 
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such an association were considered in detail by the 
Estes Park conferees, who adopted an elaborate 
report outlining its structure and functions. 


Specialized Personnel: Training, Supply, and Demand 


The conference inquired into the extent to which 
institutions of higher education were supplying 
persons trained for positions bearing on international 
understanding. It was found that the need was 
being met in a haphazard way at best because 
there does not exist an accurate picture of either 
the supply of or the demand for such specialists. 
The conference recommended the initiation of a 
study that would reveal such information. 

There was general agreement that persons repre- 
senting the United States abroad, both in public and 
in private capacities, should be broadly trained in 
the culture of the peoples with whom they deal. To 
that end it was suggested that our institutions of 
higher education expand their facilities for such 
training wherever possible. 


General Education in International Understanding 


The conferees were concerned that no student 
should be graduated without an awareness of the 
basic factors affecting the policies of nations, a con- 
tinuing interest in international relations, and a readi- 
ness to participate as an informed citizen in the de- 
termination of foreign policy. The program of gen- 
eral education in an institution of higher learning, 
they suggested, should include considerable informa- 
tion about the diverse cultures of the world and 
about international organization and action, and 
seek to develop a sensitiveness to world problems. 

Colleges and universities have traditionally in- 
cluded in their curriculums within the commonly 
accepted disciplines much material basically useful 
in the furtherance of world understanding. Scholar- 
ship in most fields is universal, for international 
boundaries do not change the laws of physics nor alter 
the principles of mathematics—nor even affect the 
validity of the basic facts of history, in spite of pos- 
sible national distortions. A growing realization of 
the impact of world events upon our daily lives pro- 
vides incentive for a new teaching emphasis. 

International relations courses, even when they 
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are available, may not reach all the students in an 
institution. Only if teaching about international 
problems pervades the entire curriculum can there 
be any assurance that every student will have an 
opportunity to realize how intimately all aspects of 
life are affected by international developments. 
This may have far-reaching implications for the 
training of teachers in all fields and at all levels so 
that they may include the international aspects in 
the teaching of their own subjects. This requires a 
much broader preparation than has been traditional 
in graduate study, though without loss of scholarly 
attainment. 


Proposed Basic Courses 


It was recognized that there remains a body of 
distinctive knowledge which is necessary for a full 
understanding of the world today. The problem is 
how, within the pressures and limitations of the pre- 
scribed curriculum, to enable all students to have 
sufficient familiarity with this field of knowledge so 
that their attitudes with respect to world problems 
may be well grounded. It was the conviction of the 
conference that as a foundation all colleges and 
universities should provide a general basic course in 
international affairs which all students should be 
encouraged to take, regardless of their respective 
fields of specialization. In the view of the conference 
such a course might properly include three essential 
components: 

(1) A survey of the basic factors which influence 
international affairs, such as the nature of the world 
in which we live, the pressure of population, the 
sociological and psychological reactions of national 
groups to each other, and the economic factors upon 
which states depend for their existence; 

(2) An analysis of the political organization of 
sovereign states which peoples have built up to con- 
duct their affairs, the agencies and procedures by 
which states carry on their relations with each other, 
and the system of power politics which has resulted; 
and 

(3) the recent development of international organi- 
zations, governmental and nongovernmental, and 
the steady growth of economic and sociological 
influences tending toward the establishment of a 
world society. 

For the increasing number of students who, with 
or without any vocational intent, may wish to major 
in the field of international relations, a balanced 
minimum program of concentration was suggested, 
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supplemented by related courses from other fields. 
These would include international organization, 
political and social philosophy, comparative govern- 
ment, diplomatic history since 1648, American for- 
eign policy, international economics, geography, 
world literature, and comparative cultures. Profi- 
ciency in the reading, writing, and speaking of at 
least one modern foreign language was stressed as 
essential to a “two-window” outlook on world 
affairs. Designed for the general student interested 
in the deeper understanding of international affairs 
(although his vocation might be in law, medicine, 
business, or the arts), such a program could also 
serve as foundation training for a possible career in 
international affairs. 

The courses suggested by the conference are 
already found among those offered by most of our 
colleges; they need only to be brought together in 
the individual student’s program to build a broad 
basis for international understanding. The small 
liberal arts college can easily provide an international 
orientation for all its students, whether through a 
single basic course or the establishment of a core 
program. Where departments are larger and more 
specialized, interdepartmental cooperation becomes 
both more difficult and more essential. There is real 
danger that, amidst the diversity of courses offered, 
the individual student may graduate without choos- 
ing any in the international field. It is particularly 
important, therefore, that larger institutions provide 
a single basic course, so that every student may have 
some understanding of international affairs, no 
matter what his field of specialization. 

Special Problems in Professional and Technological 
hools 

It was recognized that in technical institutions the 
students have little time for broad cultural programs, 
and often find no courses available in the field of 
international relations. If faculty members them- 
selves see the significance of the international com- 
munity, they can introduce into their technical 
courses some discussion of the appropriate facets of 
international technical activities (e. g., the Food and 
Agricultural Organization in agricultural colleges). 
In general, it would be necessary to rely on such in- 
filtration of the entire curriculum to develop in the 
students some measure of international understand- 
ing, although the Estes Park conference agreed that 
it would be desirable for technical colleges to make 
available at least one basic course. Otherwise, 
extracurricular activities and cooperation with out- 
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side community agencies must be relied on to 
broaden the students’ interests and direct them to 
consideration of international problems. 

The large university shares some of the advantages 
and most of the problems of the large college and the 
technical school combined. The relatively rigid 
and highly specialized programs of the professional 
schools offer little opportunity for developing world- 
mindedness, except so far as it can be introduced in- 
directly into their regular courses. Doctors should 
be aware of the significant work of the World Health 
Organization in the field of public health, but the 
student of medicine may never even hear of this 
important international technical agency in his own 
field, nor know of the historic achievement of the 
League of Nations in epidemiological control after 
World War I. It is most important, the delegates 
concluded, that the faculties of the professional 
schools give their students some insight into the 
international aspects of their professional work. 


Adult Education; Extracurricular Activities 

Colleges and universities were urged to participate, 
whenever feasible, in adult education programs on 
international affairs. It was agreed that faculty 
members have a distinctive responsibility to pro- 
mote international understanding by active coopera- 
tion with the adults of their community. Through 
classroom instruction, lectures, institutes, forums, 
conferences, and broadcasts, higher education in- 
stitutions can become a significant force in stimulat- 
ing better understanding of the peoples of the world. 
As international tensions mount, the challenge to 
the universities to take positive action in the area 
of adult education becomes sharper. 

The conference also recognized the importance of 
extracurricular activities, such as those carried on by 
international relations clubs, as a means of furthering 
international understanding. 


United States Government Cooperation 

At the final plenary session, the conferees adopted 
this resolution: 

“The present cooperation in international cultural 
relations between the United States Government and 
the colleges and universities of the country is a new 
enterprise which holds great promise for the improve- 
ment of international understanding. This confer- 
‘nce notes with satisfaction that the Government’s 
policy of such cooperation is consonant with the basic 
tinciples of higher education: among them the 
itrupulous regard for educational integrity, the un- 
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restricted search for truth, and the building of rela- 
tions with other peoples and nations upon mutual 
agreement and reciprocity of interests. The confer- 
ence endorses the policy set forth in the Smith-Mundt 
Act that in international educational, scientific and 
cultural relations the government shall utilize to the 
fullest extent possible the existing educational insti- 
tutions of the country.” 





Navy College Aptitude Test 


For THE FOURTH consecutive year the United States 
Navy is offering to boys between the ages of 17 and 
21 the opportunity to compete for a number of 4-year 
college scholarships which become effective at the 
start of the 1950-51 school year. These scholar- 
ships lead to a baccalaureate degree and a commis- 
sion as ensign in the Navy or second lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps. 

Applications to take the Navy College Aptitude 
Test must be submitted to the Navai Examining 
Section, Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
N. J., by November 12, 1949, for competitive exam- 
inations to be held on December 3, 1949. 

Detailed information is contained in the NROTC 
Bulletin of Information, 1950, copies of which have 
been mailed to all high schools and colleges through- 
out the United States and its Territories and all 
offices of Naval Officer Procurement and Navy 
Recruiting Offices. 





Oberlin Certificates for Foreign Students 


OBERLIN COLLEGE now grants a Certificate of Ameri- 
can Studies to foreign students studying in Oberlin 
on the graduate level. To be eligible for this certifi- 
cate students must complete a prescribed program of 
16 hours of courses having some relation to American 
life, institutions, and culture. 

A Certificate of General Studies is awarded to 
foreign students who do not desire to take the pro- 
gram in American Studies. This certificate merely 
indicates the completion of a year’s work in Oberlin 
College or an equivalent number of courses over a 
longer period of time. 

It is believed that such certificates will be of con- 
siderable value to foreign students returning to their 
home countries, especially to students who, although 
working on the graduate level, are unable to complete 
the Oberlin College requirements for a master of arts 
degree. 
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Nuffield College at Oxford 


NurFFiELp CoL.ecE, recently established at Oxford 
University, was endowed initially to the extent of 
$3,600,000 “to encourage research, especially but 
not exclusively, in the field of social studies, and 
especially by making easier the cooperation of aca- 
demic and nonacademic persons.” 

A major objective of Nuffield, one of Oxford’s two 
graduate schools, is to promote the study of con- 
temporary problems. The faculty will include not 
only Official Fellows, who will be engaged primarily 
in research, but also Faculty Fellows, drawn from 
other colleges, who are teaching economics or poli- 
tics. It is hoped that Nuffield will thus provide the 
means of coordinating the whole of economic and 
political research in the university. 

An endeavor will be made to bring academic 
studies in modern politics and economics into closest 
touch with those engaged in the actual conduct of 
these affairs. To this end, provision was made to 
include on the faculty a number of Visiting Fellows 
chosen by virtue of their practical experience in the 
professions or in industry or commerce. 

The first research engaged in by the new school 
was a survey of Britain’s social reconstruction prob- 
lems in the postwar period. Beginning with eco- 
nomic problems, the survey extended to questions 
of local government, central administration, and 
education. The results of this research were pub- 
lished in a series of books and pamphlets. 





“Packaged’’ Language Courses 


Available 


A seriEs of “packaged” language courses based on 
wartime teaching developments is now being made 
available to the public by Yale University. The 
courses, which include printed texts and between 11 
and 12 hours of recorded speech, are being produced 
by the University’s Institute of Far Eastern Lan- 
guages. Courses in Chinese and French have al- 
ready been “packaged” for distribution, and plans 
are under way for similar courses in Russian, Korean, 
and other languages. 

The primary goal of the institute in sponsoring the 
series is to help raise the level of spoken language 
instruction in public secondary schools and in colleges 
in which the number of “native” language instructors 
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is limited. The recorded lessons are designed to 
offer the purest type of pronunciation. 

The courses are already in use by student groups 
at Sarah Lawrence and Seattle Pacific colleges, and 
plans are being made for experimental use of the 
“packaged” courses in high schools in the New 
Haven area. They are also available to individuals, 
The courses offer the equivalent of 150 “class 
contact” hours, or 2 years of language study, at the 
college level. The individual lessons are recorded 
on disks of unbreakable plastic, 7 inches in diameter, 
and can be mailed without damage. They can be 
played on any record player that operates at 33} 
revolutions per minute. 





Supplementary Courses in Chemistry 


AN EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM of supplementary 
courses in chemistry is under way in the department 
of chemistry of Roosevelt College in Chicago. The 
program offers students an opportunity for independ- 
ent study of one assigned organic and inorganic com- 
pound for 3 years. Described as an “effort to break 
away from straight-jacket systems of education 
where all students do exactly the same thing,” it is 
designed to teach students the techniques of indi- 
vidual study and to provide training for future inde- 
pendent research. 

Chemistry majors are eligible to enter the program 
after completing the freshman chemistry courses. 
They are assigned an individual compound which 
they may study for the remaining 3 years of their 
undergraduate work in conjunction with progres 
sively advanced courses offered by the department. 
The subject matter and experiments made with their 
individually studied compounds are related to their 
general chemistry programs. 

The college plans to offer a supplementary course 
for each of its principal courses in chemistry. Sup- 
plementary classes will meet 3 hours each week and 
offer one semester hour of credit a term. 





Higher Education Directory 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, 
States Government Printing Office, announces that 


an ample supply of Part 3—Higher Education of the} 


1948-49 Education Directory is still available. Copies 
are 30 cents each. Remittance should be made 
direct to him. 
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Death of Cameron Ebaugh 


CaMERON D. Esaucna, a member of the staff in the 
Division of International Educational Relations, 
died of a cerebral hemorrhage on Sept. 21, 1949. 
Dr. Ebaugh came to the Office of Education in 
1943. As a result of his studies of Latin American 
Education and his travels in Latin America, Dr. 
Ebaugh was the author of Education in Chile, 
Education in Peru, Education in Ecuador, Educa- 
tion 1n Guatemala, Education in El Salvador, Educa- 
tion in Nicaragua, and Education in the Dominican 
Republic. 

Dr. Ebaugh was born in Chambersburg, Pa., Oct. 
25, 1893. He received his degrees of bachelor of 
arts and doctor of philosophy at Johns Hopkins 
University and his master of arts at Middlebury 
College. Before joining the staff of the Office of 
Education, he had taught at Rutgers University, 
Rice Institute, Miami University, North Carolina 
College for Women, Middlebury College, and Shorter 
College. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Annotations by Elizabeth N. Layton 
Research Assistant 
Higher Education Division 











Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


!) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


0) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


fom the Office of Education 


Business Experience for Business Teachers—Plans 
ind Procedures, by B. Frank Kyker. Washington, 
\. §. Government Printing Office, 1949. 11 p. 
Vocational Division Bulletin No. 241, Business 
iducation Series No. 18.) 5 cents. 

Contains suggestions for teacher training agencies in planning 
equate business experience for teachers of vocational business 
‘ueation. Bulletin prepared with assistance of businessmen, 


‘ucher trainers, department heads, and supervisors of business 
ttucation. 
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Education of Crippled Children in the United States, 
by Romaine P. Mackie. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1949. 12 p. 10 cents. 

Presented as paper at the Inter-American Conference on the 
Rehabilitation of the Crippled and Disabled, held at Mexico City 


July 18 to 24, 1948. Describes educational facilities for crippled 
children. 


Frontiers in Homemaking Education, Program for 
Adults, by Elizabeth Riner. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1949. 63 p. (Voca- 
tional Division Bulletin No. 239, Home Economics 
Education Series No. 25.) 20 cents. 

Describes successful procedures for initiating and maintaining 
education for adult homemakers as part of public-school pro- 
grams. Of special interest to State and local school officials. 
Contains bibliography. 

Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 
Year Ended June 30, 1948, by Maude Farr. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949. 
46 p. (Bulletin 1949, No. 8.) 15 cents. 

Contains seven summary tables and twelve detailed tables of 
data concerning the land-grant colleges and universities, including 
details of the Federal funds for those institutions. A statement 
by the specialist for land-grant colleges on “What Are the Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities?” is also included in the bulletin. 

Guidance Workers’ Preparation: A Directory of the 
Guidance Offerings of Colleges and Universities, by 
Clifford P. Froehlich and Helen E. Spivey. 45 p. 
Proc. (Misc. 3333, July 1949.) Free. 

Reports offerings in the field of guidance as described in most 
instances, in catalogs of 1,010 universities, colleges, and teachers 
colleges for the academic year 1948-49. 

Large and Small Classes in Secondary Schools, by 
Ellsworth Tompkins. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1949. 30 p. (Circular No. 
306.) 20 cents. 

Second of a series of publications on class size. Examines some 
of the relationships between exceptional class size and teaching 


method and describes a selected number of large and small classes 
in action. 


Surveys of Higher Education in the United States, 
1937-49, by Elizabeth N. Layton. 24 p. Proc. 
(Circular No. 257, May 1949.) Free. 

Lists higher education surveys and articles about the surveys 
conducted since 1937. Indexed by subject and author. 

Teaching of United States History in Public High 
Schools: An Inquiry Into Offerings and Registrations, 
1946-47, by Howard R. Anderson. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949. 20 p. 
(Bulletin 1949, No. 7.) 15 cents. 


Reports registrations in high-school social studies and certain 
characteristics of courses in United States history. 
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Non-Government Publications 


Appraising Vocational Fitness by Means of Psy- 
chological Tests, by Donald E. Super. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1949. 727 p. $6 (trade edi- 
tion), $5 (text edition). 


Deals with the problems, methods, and results of vocational 
testing. Designed to serve both (1) as a handbook for counselors, 
psychometrists, and personnel workers using tests in practice and 
(2) as a test for courses in the use of tests in counseling and selec- 
tion. Considers a large number of tests and attempts to answer 
for each “what does this test, and the score made on it by this 
person, tell me about his vocational promise.” 


The Catholic University of America—1887-1896, by © 


Patrick H. Ahern. Washington 17, D. C. The 
Catholic University of America Press, 1949. 220 p. 
$3. 


Story of the administration of John Joseph Keane, first rector 
of The Catholic University of America. Based on archival ma- 
terial; treats the functioning university: its growth, difficulties, 
and its part in the controversies of the day. 

Readings for Liberal Education, by Louis G. Locke, 
William M. Gibson, and George Arms, editors. 
New York, Rinehart & Co., 1949 (2nd printing). 
768 and 592 p. $4. 

An anthology intended to help first-year college students under- 
stand what liberal education can mean to them. Originally pub- 
lished in 1948 as two volumes—Toward Liberal Education and 
Introduction to Literature. The divisions of the first part are: 
Learning, Reading and Writing, Thinking, The Arts, Science, 
Society and Philosophy and Religion. The second part, devoted 
to literature of the imagination, is divided as follows: Man the 
Individual, Man on Beauty, Man’s Universe, Man and Man, 
and Man’s Beliefs. 

Rehabilitation of the Handicapped: A Survey of 
Means and Methods, by William H. Soden, ed. 
New York, The Ronald Press Co., 1949. 399p. $5. 

Assembles representative accounts of procedures in current 
use for the mental and physical rehabilitation of persons disabled 
by illness or injury or otherwise handicapped. Contains a chapter 
on the evaluation of training of physical educationists for recondi- 
tioning and rehabilitation. 

The Remsen Bird Lectureship—General Theme: 
The College and Society, by Associate Justice William 
O. Douglas, United States Supreme Court. Occi- 
dental College, Los Angeles 41, Calif., 1949. 28 p. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

Reports Series One of The Remsen Bird Lectureship established 
in 1948 to bring to Occidental College distinguished speakers each 
year. The 1949 lectures deal with the United States Supreme 
Court and education for citizenship. 

Papers and Discussions Presented at the Annual 
Congress on Medical Education and Licensure, 1949. 
Chicago, IIl., 535 North Dearborn Street, American 
Medical Association, 1949. 59 p. Paper, 50 cents. 
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Some of the topics of the Congress were: The Establishment of 
New Medical Schools; Medical Education in Programs of the 
Public Health Service; The World Medical Association and Med. 
ical Education; Psychiatry in Undergraduate Medical Education; 
Licensing of Foreign Medical Graduates in the United States; 
Medical Education in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden; and Medi. 
cal Education in Poland and Finland. 


Proceedings, American Conference of Academx 
Deans, Fifth Annual Meeting, January 1949. Logan 
Wilson, ed. New Orleans, La., Newcomb College, 
Tulane University, 1949. 44 p. (Mimeo.) paper, 
50 cents. 


Topics discussed: The Backwardness of Present-Day Science 
Teaching; The Liberal Arts and Sciences; The Natural Science 
Course in the Liberal Arts Program; The UNESCO Conference of 
Representatives of Universities: General Setting, Organization, 
and Purpose. 


Science in General Education (400 p., 1948), Social 
Science in General Education (286 p., 1948), The 
Humanities in General Education (308 p., 1949), and 
Communication in General Education (244 p., 1949), 
edited by Earl J. McGrath. 915 Main St., Dubuque, 
Iowa, Wm. C. Brown Co. Paper, $3.25, $2.50, 
$3.25, and $3. Price for set of 4, $11. 


For information concerning the contents of these books, see 
p. 41 of this issue of Higher Epucation. 
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